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PURPOSE 



This report describes a number of instructional changes that 
occurred during the first year of the Differentiated Staffing Proj- 
ect in Eugene. Several examples of new instructional patterns that 
emerged in the DS Schools during the year are described. The most 
pleasing aspect of these changes is that they were not planned parts 
of the DS project but resulted from the organizational changes that 
were planned. 

We think the examples of instructional change are clear evidence 
that the project has contributed significantly to creating better 
learning environments for children. The report includes a number of 
recommendations based on that evidence. 



IN PERSPECTIVE 

Traditionally, educators have attempted to implement too many 
new ideas and innovative practices at the same time. This practice 
has often led to more confusion of goals and roles among the staff 
members involved than to positive changes. Therefore, the decision 
was made early in the planning phase of the DS Project that a change 
in the organization and staffing pattern of a school would be suffi- 
cient innovation to introduce at one time. It was hoped that by 
concentrating primarily on the organizational pattern of the school 
the following goals would be realized: 

1) greater involvement of teachers in the decision- 
making process; 

2) increased emphasis on teaching teams, instead of 
individual teachers, for instruction; and 

3) greater specialization of roles and responsibilities 
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within the school. 
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It was further hoped that these goals, once achieved, would lead 
to increased teacher satisfaction and improved effectiveness with 
students. In addition, it was expected that improved colleague relation- 
ships would lead to improved instructional programs for students. 




The DS Coordinators felt that educators have experienced a 
great deal of difficulty in trying to introduce and sustain innovative 
programs of instruction for two reasons. First, the self-contained 
classroom structure itself isolates teachers and hinders sharing of 
ideas and trying out joint efforts. Second, teachers usually lack 
the communicative skills to communicate their real thoughts and feelings 
about changes or feel that it is improper to do so. As a result, it 
has been difficult to begin new programs, or to ascertain the staff's 
real commitments or reservations about new programs. It has been 
difficult to maintain consistency and continuity of new programs once 
begun. 

This difficulty is partially explained by observing that teacher 
education institutions are not making the effort to prepare teachers 
to cope with the problems and procedures of working with adults. 

Teacher education programs historically have been "child oriented" in 
scope, preparing teachers to work exclusively with children. This 
philosophy is obvious when one observes the lack of courses offered 
to teachers in team teaching, communication skills, group problem- 
solving, and instructional leadership. Thus, the new elementary 
teacher is immediately placed in a school with 10 to 30 other teachers 
and expected to create, plan, and conduct programs with others without 
any training in effective colleague relationships. 
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Therefore, this DS Project has been based on the assumption 
that by improving the 07 ^anizational setting for positive colleague 
relationships, and by giving staffs time and methods to orient them- 
selves to the new organization, they would be better prepared to 
develop the particular instructional program best suited to their 
schools and their students. Consequently, no major instructional 
program changes were purposely introduced along with the organi- 
zational changes in the DS Project. 

PROCEDURES 

The intent of Organizational Development Training (discussed 
in Report No. 2) was to increase group effectiveness by improving 
communication between teachers, group problem-solving techniques, 
and group decision-making procedures. After the initial OD training 
intervention with Parker and Spring Creek staffs, the DS Coordinators 
continued to emphasize the need for utilization of staff strengths, 
sharing of individual talents, and utilizing district resource persons. 
Teachers were encouraged to call on the help of the district's cur- 
riculum coordinators and all Curriculum Associates within their own 
school as they engaged in planning and development of instructional 
programs . 

Initially, very little use of personnel outside the teaching 
Unit was evident. At the time (October, 1970) it was perceived by 
the DS Coordinators that teachers were spending considerable time ad- 
justing to the new organization, to different colleague relationships, 
and to the opening of school. These three factors did not allow enough 
time for staffs to seriously consider the utilization of personnel out- 
side their teaching Units. The DS Coordinators decided to stop putting 
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pressure on Units to call on outside assistance in curriculum and in- 
struction planning. However, considerable assistance was provided by 
the DS Coordinators and CASEA* staff members in the areas of group 
problem-solving and interpersonal relations between Unit members. 

It was thought that those Units that developed an ability to 
work together effectively would be more willing to eventually move 
away from the self-contained classroom arrangement and into new 
instructional patterns. This proved to be true as the year pro- 
gressed . 

During the first six months of the project, it was very diffi- 
cult for the DS Coordinators to communicate the main purpose of the 
project to staff members in the project schools. The staffs had to 
be reminded again and again that the intent was not to dissolve the 
self-contained classroom nor to create subject-matter specialists 
out of "teachers, but to provide them with the skills to develop with 
other colleagues a program utilizing the strengths of both the self- 
contained classroom and team teaching. It is perceived at this time 
by the DS Coordinators that many persons in the district are still 
convinced that the purpose of the DS Project is to abolish the 
self-contained classroom. The reactions of many of those persons, 
as expressed to some staff members in the project schools, may have 
contributed to the difficulty that project staffs had in clearly 
understanding the project's main purpose. 

* Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration at 
the University of Oregon. The Organizational Development 
training program was developed by CASEA, and initial training 
workshops for DS schools were conducted by CASEA staff. 
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Still another reason that may have contributed to the reluc- 
tance on the part of many teachers to abandon the self-contained 
classroom was their lack of knowledge about alternative directions 
to move, and how far they were allowed to go. The Principals and 
Curriculum Associates were encouraged to seek out alternative 
methods of organizing for instruction. The DS Coordinators in- 
troduced the ideas of open concept schools, of the English free- 
school programs, and of learning centers as possible alternatives. 
Not until the last two or three months of the first year were some 
teachers beginning to talk seriously about planning wsys to in- 
corporate some of these ideas into their program. 

Even under the umbrella of experimentation, many teachers 
expressed to the DS Coordinators their fear of taking great risks 
with curriculum and instructional programs. These staff members 
cited the potential resistance to major instructional change from 
parents, central administration, district curriculum coordinators 
and specialists as the major reason for not desiring to take those 
risks. Still, many examples of change in programs for students 
are evident after the first year of the project. These examples 
will be discussed in more detail in the next section. 
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RESULTS AND FINDINGS 

The following six conclusions were presented in a doctoral 
dissertation by one of the DS Coordinators.* The information was 
gathered through classroom and Unit meeting observations and 
through interviews with groups of teachers . The experimental 
schools referred to in the conclusions are Parker and Spring Creek. 
The control schools mentioned are also Eugene schools. By prior 
agreement with those staffs, the schools are not identified. 

1) The experimental schools showed an increase in the 
number of opportunities for students to be in- 
volved in determining their own educational program. 

Each of the teaching Units provided at least one 
block of time during the year for some type of 
student-interest groups, mini courses that per- 
mitted student selection, or learning centers that 
allowed for individual exploration of interests. 

Each of the activities were provided during the 
regular school day. One of the two control schools 
also offered student -interest activities for all 
students in the school. However, the activities 
were offered after the regular school day had ended. 

The other control school indicated no opportunities 
for student-selected activities. 



* Essig, Don M. The Effects of a Multi-Unit, Differentiated Staffing 
Organization Upon Teachers 1 Attitudes and Instructional Programs . 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. University of Oregon, 

September, 1971. 
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2) Collaborative teaching arrangements between personnel 
from the different teaching teams became a regular 
feature of the two experimental schools. The Curri- 
culum Associates, classroom teachers, and teaching 
assistants were often scheduled with students in 
teams and classrooms other than their own. Personnel 
in the control schools, however, with the exception 
of a few isolated instances, worked primarily with 
the class of students that were assigned to them. 

3) Involvement of ancillary personnel with students on 
an instructional basis increased in both experimental 
schools. Both principals were scheduled on a regular 
basis with classes. The counselors in each experi- 
mental school increased their activities with students 
in regular classroom settings, providing more class- 
room discussions and group counseling activities. The 
paraprofessional worked directly with students nearly 
all of their working day. The principals in the con- 
trol schools did not teach on any regular basis, nor 

i 

did the activities of the other auxiliary personnel 
(resource teacher, counselor, teacher aides) change 
to any great extent. 

4) Both experimental schools showed success at reducing 
the adult/student ratio for the majority of instruc- 
tional activites. This was accomplished primarily 
through the collaborative teaching arrangements dis- 
cussed in an earlier finding and through the use of 
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Generally, the TAs indicated high job satisfaction but expressed 
some personal concerns and recommendations for change. This infor- 
mation was then relayed to the Curriculum Associates by the DS 
Coordinators., Several changes are occuring and different results 
appear to be emerging during the second year of the experimental 
phase. A copy of the actual log sheets used is found in Appendix B. 

Reactions from other staff members at Parker and Spring Creek 
about the role and performance of the TA have been mixed. Staff 
members feel most positive about the assistance that TAs provide 
to individuals and small groups of students, the working relationship 
between TAs and other staff members, and the willingness with which 
the TAs have performed the tasks requested of them. On the other hand, 
staff members have been concerned with the difficulty in trying to 
develop a new role for the district, with identifying when a TA can 
and cannot work with students on his own, and in overcoming the 
feelings that the TA is another clerical aide. 

Some district personnel (not directly teaching or working in 
the DS schools) have expressed concern about the future impact of the 
TA program as it relates to protecting educators. The most usual 
question from those connected to the professional teaching assoc- 
iations is, "If you can hire three Teaching Assistants for the same 
amount as one teacher, what is to prevent boards and administrators 
from replacing some teachers with Teaching Assistants?" The response 
of the DS Coordinators has been that of recognizing that a potential 
problem exists and that a solution will have to be found. We do not 
have the answer ready this instant, but we do feel that the answer is 
not to abolish the TA position. One of the recommendations in the 
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following section relates to this issue. 

The other major issue, primarily among those involved in 
personnel practices in the district, is the question of how much 
time should the TA work directly with students, and what kinds of 
activities should the TA be allowed to conduct with them. The dev- 
elopment of the TA position to date indicates to the DS Coordinators 
a strong need to produce a clear and concise description of the TA 
role, with specific guidelines for time allotments for the TAs 
activities with students. This is necessary to prevent the use of 
TAs as substitutes for absent teachers, and insure that TAs will not 
be expected to plan lessons, conduct the activities, and evaluate 
students. Planning lessons, conducting activities, and evaluating, 
students are aspects of the role of the certificated teacher. Only 
the second of these, that of conducting activities, should properly 
be included in the TA role; indeed, it is the basic function of the TA. 
A second recommendation of the next section is offered as part of 
the response for those concerns. 

In summary, the data so far indicate that Teaching Assistants 
are generally performing the tasks originally expected of them in 
the position. Further, there has been no emerging effort on the part 
of the Spring Creek and Parker staffs to seek more Teaching Assistants 
by releasing some of their certified teachers. Finally, neither staff 
has demonstrated a willfull intent to misuse the Teaching Assistants in 
any way. In fact, there has been a concerted effort in both schools 
to be extremely careful that the TAs are not misused and that they 
are asked to perform only their expected role. 
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ftECOMMENDATIONS 
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The following recommendations are proposed by the DS Coordinators 
after studying the data gathered to date and after much deliberation 
and consultation with the Personnel Director, Area Directors, principals 
and teachers in the DS schools, and the Teaching Assistants themselves. 
They are presented as ideas for the beginning of further discussion and 
negotiation about the role of the TA and its potential for the Eugene 
School District. 

The first recommendation addresses itself to the issue raised 
by many professional educators, namely, that the Teaching Assistant 
program is a major potential threat to teachers because approximately 
three Teaching Assistants can be employed for one average teaching 
salary. The recommendation has the following four components: 

1) We propose that the district board and administration 
consider a major change in the budget allotments for 
the staffing of schools. It is suggested that an allot- 
ment be established, as is presently the case, for the 
provision of a necessary number of professional and 
clerical staff. 

2) A basic change we propose is that the district in 
addition establish a flexible allotment for staffing 
each school. There would be no restrictions on the use 
of this allotment for either professional or non- 

cert if ied staff. However, each school staff would be 
required to show evidence to the administration of having 
evaluated its needs for staff, to indicate to the admin- 
istration the intended utilization of personnel acquired 
from the flexible allotment, and to provide a plan of 
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action for evaluating the results of that staff performance. 
The flexible allotment would allow each staff to decide 
whether the needs of the program would best be met by the 
use of TAs or of other specialists. 

3) It is proposed that a school with a well-designed plan for 
staffing and evaluation of its program at a designated time 
could request the addition of Teaching Assistants from the 
monies allotted for certificated or non-certif icated staff. 

It is suggested at this time, however, that a limit be set 
upon the amount of money that could be used from either allot 
ment . 

4) Finally, it is suggested that the EEA TEPS committee, the 
District Personnel Director, and the area directors work 
jointly with the DS Coordinators and the TAs to develop 
final guidelines for the previous three sections of this 
recommendation. These guidelines would be completed by 
June, 1972. 

The second recommendation relates directly to the role of the 
Teaching Assistant, and proposes the acceptance of the position in 
the district's staffing pattern as an alternative way of providing 
education for students. The recommendation is as follows: 

We propose that the Teaching Assistant position be 
accepted as a regular position in the staffing pattern 
of the Eugene School District. Acceptance of this proposal 
would not necessarily provide each school in the district 
to have an equal number of TAs. It would mean that the 
position is available for schools that determine that 
Teaching Assistants could help them to improve the program 
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in that school. We mean that the district will have a 
set of guidelines for selecting Teaching Assistants, a 
description of the actual roles that the TA can perform, 
and a policy stating who is responsible for supervision 
and evaluation of the TA. It is suggested that these 
guidelines be developed by the same group formed in 
recommendation number 1. 

A final recommendation is that the five elementary schools 
presently participating in the DS Project be provided monies to 
continue the Teaching Assistant Program. This provision would 
cover the transitional period until the studies are completed 
regarding the methods of budgeting in schools, the final rate of 
pay, and the TA role description. It is proposed that an increase 
in salary be granted to those TAs who have worked for one or two 
years in the project's experimental phase. It is further recom- 
mended that the monies needed for this recommendation be drawn 
from the present budget allotment for the experimental phase of 
the DS Project. 




A FINAL REMARK 

In summary, we strongly recommend that the Teaching Assistant 
position be established in the district as another alternative way 
to organize staffs for instruction. The data indicate very positive 
outcomes from the program to date. Recognizing the various concerns 
and problems also indicated by the data, the DS Coordinators will 
continue through the rest of this year to make the adjustments nec- 
essary to overcome the concerns. 
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We are convinced that the recommendations proposed in this 
report are realistic for the district in terms of how the district 
can finance such a program, how guidelines should be established 
for further development of the Teaching Assistant role, and what 
requirements must be placed upon school staffs that decide to utilize 
the services of the TA. 
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Appendix A 

EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Differentiated Staffing Project 
May, 1970 

PARAPROF E S S IONAL 
ROLE ANALYSIS 



Description 

The paraprof essional shall provide instructional assistance to 
the certified staff. The main responsibility will be to serve as 
teaching technician, performing a number of teaching tasks with 
students . 

Specific Functions 

1) Provide individual research help for students seeking assistance. 

2) Serve as listener and helper to small reading groups. 

3) Serve as a discussion leader for large or small groups. 

4) Seek out information and materials for instruction by 
self or other unit staff members. 

5) Provide assistance to teachers in analyzing individual 
student progress. 

6) Assist teachers in the creation of learning packages or 
programs . 

7) Operate audio-visual aids for groups of students. 

8) Salary and contract hours are presently being considered. 

Personal Qualities Desired 

1) Demonstrates positive attitude toward children. 

2) Demonstrates awareness of educational goals and objectives. 

3) Possesses ability to relate positively with other adults. 

4) Demonstrates ability to follow instructions and carry out 
necessary tasks . 

5) Demonstrates desire to improve self skills and instructional 
skills necessary to the position. 
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EUGENE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Differentiated Staffing Project 
Instructional Assistants Log - 1970-71 

NAME DATE 

DAY 

SCHOOL LOGGED 

A. Estimate the time in minutes spent on each task. 

TASK NO. OF MINUTES 





Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri j 

1 


Working with Total Class of Students 
a. Discussion 












b. Reading to class 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Operating audio-visual aids 












e. Administrating assignments & 
monitoring tests 












Working with Small Student Groups 
a. Discussion 












b. Skill reinforcement - Conducting 
drill exercises 












c. Hearing pupils read 












d. Assisting with student research 












Working with Individual Students 
a. Reinforcement of skills 












b. Assisting with student research 












c. Desk to desk individual help 












d. Reading to a student 












e. Hearing a student read 












Working with Staff 
a. Seeking out materials 












b. Attending meetings 












c. Assisting with Evaluation of 
Students 


. 








; 
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Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri 


Clerical Duties 

a. Reproducing test, worksheets, 
t rans parenc ies 














b. Constructing materials (bulletin 
boards, games, etc.) 














c. Correcting papers and tests 














d. Housekeeping 














e. Hearing a student read 














Supervision Duties 
a. Recess supervision 














b . Noon duty 














c. Halls supervision 














d. Field trips 




! 










Working Alone 
a. Planning 














b. Research 















B. List difficulties or problems encountered during the week. How were 
they resolved? 



C. List any tasks performed that do not fit the categories in section 
A. How much time did the tasks take? 
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SCHOOL 



NAME 

DATE 



1) From whom do you receive most of your supervision? 



2) With whom do you spend most of your time planning for what you do? 



3) Discuss any general thoughts or feelings about the position of Teaching 
Assistant (paraprofessional) that you might have at this time. 



4) Are there any particular kinds of training programs that you think 
would be beneficial at this time in assisting you in fulfilling your 
responsibilities better? 
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auxiliary personnel in the school. Extensive planning 
and scheduling of all personnel in each of the ex- 
perimental schools permitted teachers to work with 
groups of 10-15 students for numerous instructional 
activities. Both control schools showed that nearly 
all instruction was received by students from their 
regular classroom teacher within their assigned class- 
room. 

5) Two of the teaching teams in experimental school B 
demonstrated efforts to eliminate the traditional 
lock-step ability grouping for mathematics instruction, 
whereby students were originally placed in a group based 
on their math ability and then remained in that same 
group throughout the year. In both teaching teams (Units 
II and III) emphasis was placed on short-term, flexible, 
skill grouping programs. Students were evaluated prior 
to each separate math unit to determine placement for 
instruction in that particular unit.* One of the control 
schools incorporated the traditional ability grouping 
practices for some reading and math instruction. 

6) Throughout the year both experimental schools evidenced 
considerable planning by staff for instruction. Each 
teaching team and the leadership team conducted regular 



* Note: During the second year of experimentation this program was 

dropped because of excessive time spent by staff in evaluation 
and preparation, and an over -amount of student movement. Thus, 
the Units decided to terminate the program, place students in 
homerooms, and seek out new methods of approach to mathematics 
instruction* 
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weekly planning meetings. Other numerous sessions were 
held between teachers in the same grade levels and cross - 
team staff members. Meeting agendas frequently consisted 
of planning for and creating of new instructional programs 
and for incorporating more efficient use of personnel. 

In the control schools the only indications of regular 
planning sessions were the total-staff meetings held 
once or twice each month. 

In relation to these six conclusions it is important to discuss 
two relevant points. First, we are convinced that it is a significant 
finding that the project schools decided to try some new instructional 
practices. It is our conclusion that participation in the DS project 
gave each school good working relationships, sound organizational 
structures and an increased capacity to try new things. Second, the 
other participating schools in the project - Meadow Lark and Laurel 
Hill - are demonstrating similar changes in their instructional pro- 
grams. The reason these are not discussed in this report is that time 
has prevented exact documentation of the changes that have occurred . 

It is intended that this will be the topic of a later report. 

In addition to changes that occurred during the initial year 
of the project, two new major developments in instructional program 
are now underway at Parker and Spring Creek. Both programs, if 
successful, could have many implications for the future of curriculum 
and instruction in the Eugene elementary schools. 

The first development is the school -wide "back-to-back" reading 
program being conducted at Spring Creek. This program was first 
developed by the Parker 1-2 Unit. The Spring Creek 1-2 Unit decided 
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to use the program after observing it at Parker and discussing it 
with the Parker staff. This process of seeking out new ideas and 
sharing of innovations between the two staffs is itself a valuable 
outcome of the project. 

The key to the program is the use of auxiliary personnel to 
free teachers for instruction in reading. At Spring Creek, one 
half of the students in the 1-2 Unit attend a variety of instruc- 
tional sections offered by auxiliary personnel: the principal, 

counselor, music specialist and teaching assistants offer in- 
struction in physical education, art, music, reading games, 
guidance activities, etc. At the same time the other one half of 
the students are with their respective homeroom teachers for read- 
ing instruction. At the end of the forty-minute period, the 
students exchange activities. (A schedule of the 1-2 Unit program 
during 1971-72 is on the next page.) 

During the first year of the program at Spring Creek, the 
leadership group — Principal, Counselor, three Curriculum 
Associates — began planning how the 1-2 program might be organ- 
ized throughout the entire school. The idea was explored with the 
entire staff. The staff then gave the leadership group approval to 
continue development. During the summer, the leadership group 
developed a schedule, various course offerings, and assignments of 
staff. The plan was presented to the entire staff at the beginning 
of the school year, gained widespread approval, and was initiated 
immediately. 

Continuous evaluation of the various aspects of the program 
have been under way since the beginning of the year. The major goal 
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is to provide more concentrated, individualized instruction in 
reading for each student in the school. At present, it is agreed 
by the staff that that goal is being realized. The main diffi- 
culties have been with the activities on the "back side" of the 
program, the inflexibility in the utilization of staff during 
those reading blocks, and the role conflicts that have appeared 
in isolated cases among the "back side" instructors. In early 
December, 1971, the staff held an entire staff planning session 
to evaluate the status of the program. Numerous ideas were 
shared and the leadership group is presently involved in seeking 
solutions to the concerns and attempting to improve the program. 

Many staff members at Spring Creek have expressed that the 
"back-to-back" reading program would not have been possible with- 
out Differentiated Staffing. Specific reasons given for that be- 
lief were: 

1) The leadership provided by the leadership group was 
necessary to develop and coordinate such a program 
throughout the entire school. 

2) The availability of the Teaching Assistants and other 
staff makes it possible to provide that wide variety 
of experiences for students. 

3) The training provided the staff has allowed them to 
trust the leadership group to create and develop the 
master plan. It has also created positive working 
relationships between and within the three Units, so 
the necessary cooperation to conduct such a program 
is evident. 
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By the end of the 1971-72 school year a special report will be 
forthcoming from Spring Creek on the evaluation of the program. The 
report will also include recommendations for other schools interested 
in pursuing similar types of organization for reading instruction. 

The second major development in curriculum and instruction is 
occurring in the Parker 5-6 Unit. Using some ideas from the English 
free school and math learning center movements, the Unit began plan- 
ning in January, 1971, to develop and install a set of learning 
centers for students in the 5-6 grades. Basically, the plan called 
for transforming each self-contained classroom in the Unit into a 
specialized learning center. Each center would include a concen- 
tration of materials in a particular curriculum area. The materials 
would be gathered from all teachers in the Unit and located in each 
center. Each teacher in the Unit was to be responsible for main- 
taining one of the learning centers; the teacher's major curriculum 
strengths would help determine which center he would coordinate. 
Sometimes students can go to the centers as a total class. At other 
times students can go independently to work in the center of their 
choice, exploring their high interest areas. 

Considerable planning was conducted by the Unit during Winter 
and Spring, 1971. In the Spring, various moves were made by the 
Unit to begin the transition into the centers. First, some CASEA 
staff and one of the DS Coordinators conducted a number of 
activities with all students in the Unit to gain their ideas about 
the centers . The results of these student planning sessions had a_ 
great bearing on the planning by the Unit staff. Unit members 
surveyed materials and resources already available in the building 
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and tried to locate other new materials that could be added to the 
centers. Unit members also created a program of information to 
parents about the objectives, intent, and potential for such a pro- 
gram. 

During this planning phase the Unit staff often was bogged down 
for two major reasons. One, the amount of time for planning was 
limited by the need to continue the regular instructional program. 
Two, it was difficult for the Unit staff and the DS Coordinators to 
locate useful information about similar programs elsewhere in the 
country: the available information about similar programs did not 

include the steps taken to plan and organize, but only descriptions 
of what the plans looked like after completion. Despite these 
difficulties, materials were being relocated and some activities with 
students were being conducted in the centers by mid-spring. 

During the summer the leadership group — Principal and three 
Curriculum Associates — continued planning for the Fall program. 

In the Fall, school opened with five learning centers in the 5-6 
Unit, labeled Discovery, Inquiry, Cultural Arts, Language Arts I, 
and Language Arts II. Various methods of deploying students into 
the five centers have been tried during the Fall. At present the Unit 
staff is working on a master plan to ease some of the confusion 
created by changing the program. Some additional staffing assistance 
has been provided by the district to provide more time for the 
Curriculum Associate to coordinate and plan during the remainder of 
the year. 

Reactions by staff members in the Unit have been similar to 
those by Spring Creek teachers regarding the reading program. In 
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essence, staff at Parker are convinced that this type of programming 
for instruction would have been extremely difficult without the 
Differentiated Staffing Project involvement. The leadership provided 
by the Curriculum Associates, the assistance provided by the Teaching 
Assistants, and the positive working relationships of the Unit members 
have made a major contribution to the change. A progress report, 
similar to that on the Spring Creek reading program, is scheduled 
for Spring, 1972; the report will describe the planning, successes, 
failures, and potential of this type of programming in the elementary 
school. 



O 
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RECOMMEND AT IONS 

We believe that it has been shown that changing the organizational 
and staffing patterns of the elementary school does in fact promote 
major changes in instruction. Taking into consideration the infor- 
mation discussed in this report, and the experiences of the DS 
Coordinators in attempting to encourage instructional change in the 
DS project schools, the following recommendations are offered: 

1) That when future instructional and curriculum innovations 
are being considered in the district, organizational 
and staffing patterns that might facilitate those 
instructional changes be given equal consideration at 
the same time. We are convinced that it has been amply 
demonstrated that instructional innovations stand little 
chance of success without complementary organizational 
changes, and vice versa. In practice, this recommendation 
encourages close collaboration between instructional and 
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organizational specialists in developing innovative 
programs and helping school staffs implement them. 

2) That the district continue to explore, through 
careful, planned experimentation, various organ- 
izational and staffing patterns that will encourage 
more effective curriculum and instructional change. 

3) That the district engage in a program of in-service 
education that can assist teachers to cope with the 
pressures of experimentation and innovation. 

4) That the district continue its policy of allowing 
each school to pursue its particular curriculum and 
instructional needs, and then provide alternative 
ways in which each school can organize and staff it- 
self to meet those needs. 
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A FINAL REMARK 




The Eugene School District has continued to seek new avenues 
for improvement of the instructional program within the district. 

In recent years the district has been a front runner in the pro- 
motion of innovative ideas in curriculum and instruction. As a 
result of those efforts, there are opportunities for Eugene children 
to explore and learn within each school . 

The emphasis of the Differentiated Staffing Project during the 
past two and one half years has taken a new perspective for change. 
The instructional benefits to students observed so far in the DS 
schools make it clear that the district has still other avenues 
to explore. Specifically, those avenues are in the areas of school 
organization, staffing patterns, and new ways to train staff for 
participation in effective innovation. We have seen the DS Project 
as a new focus for the district to begin exploring and testing 
even more alternatives for its students, and more flexibility for 
its schools. Educators often mention that the job of the school 
is "to meet the needs of the individual child." Now we are saying 
there are new methods and opportunities for reaching that goal. 

Through increased flexibility of staffing and school 
organization, the alternatives provided to help students learn 
become even more extensive than before. We firmly believe that 
the board, administration, and staff members of this district 
must continue to pursue the objective that "for schools to be 
equal, they have to be different." The thrust toward continuous 
experimentation with staffing, organization, budgeting, teacher 
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education, curriculum, and instruction is proof of the sincerity 
of the staff to continue seeking better ways to help students 
learn. Hopefully, this environment and mode of thinking about 
improvement will continue in Eugene . 
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